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RUBEROID is always a source of __reali-e why RUBEROID, after 23 years’ 
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LIGHTS and . ‘ 
BUILDING . . 
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1. Haywards Pavement 
Lights, Flaps, ete. 

l. Hayward’s Circular Lights 
and Coal Plates. 

itt. Hayward’s Iron Staircases. 

WV. Hayward’s Ventilators. 

¥. Hayward’s Stable Fittings 


(Cottams). iy 
Vil. Hayward’s “Jhilmil” Stee! i 
Lathing. i 
Will, Hayward’s Radiators and 4 
Boilers, atc. H 
KX. Hayward’s Stee! Casements H 
and Sashes. i 
Mi. Wayward’s Ornamental 
Lead Glazing. 
Xl, Hayward’s Patent Reform 
Roof Slazing. 
Xlll, Mayward’s “* Copperiite” 





Fire-resisting Glazing. 





Hayward’'s Patent ‘*Putty Grooved’’ Stee! Casements and ‘‘Prior’’ Lead Glazing. 
Don’t have Wood Casements—Use Steel, which keep WEATHERTIGHT and DRAUGHTLESS. 


Write for Catalogues and 
full information to Bee ei: 


HAYWARDS LTD., Union St., Borough, LONDON, S.E. 


Tel.: Hop. 3642. Atso at 3, Simpson Street, MANCHESTER, and 141, West Regent Street, GLASGOW. 
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Plate I. 


STATUE OF ST. GEORGE IN THE CHAPEL OF ST. MICHAEL AND 
ST. GEORGE, ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


Henry Poole, Sculptor. 


(See page 76.) 
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FLEMISH INFLUENCE IN KENTISH BRICKWORK. 


By NATHANIEL. LLOYD. 


Illustrated with Photographs specially taken by the Author. 


(Concluded from p. 47, No. 256.) 


ALF a mile from Hales Place is Brunger’s Farm with 
H its crow-stepped porch (Fig. 11), obviously the work of 
the same hands as the well-house at Hales Place. The 
bricks measure 9} by 43 by 2,4, in., and five courses rise 13}in. 
A few years ago the bricks forming the final step of this porch 
gable required resetting, and the work was carried out by a 
local builder, who believed that he had faithfully replaced each 
brick. Nothing would convince the yeoman proprietor that this 
was not the case, until it was pointed out that the finial had 
been the same as those of the well-house gables at Hales Place, 
which he could still view for himself. So much for “ careful 
restoration.” 
It may be mentioned that the existing windows shown at 
Brunger’s Farm are not original. The windows contem- 


crow-stepped porch and main gables crowned with cut brick 
finials. These were, however, ruined when the church was 
‘restored’ some thirty-five years ago. Of the windows, filled 
with brick tracery, that shown in the illustration (Fig. 12) 
is the best preserved, the tracery of the others having been 
‘‘restored”’ with bricks which were not moulded to the curves ; 
in consequence, the curves consist of a series of “flats.” This 
window vividly recalls similar tracery in Bruges and elsewhere, 
yet the treatment of the tracery and the splayed reveals 
are, in their way, quite distinct. This building, licensed in 
1509, must have been erected in the opening years of the 
sixteenth century. 

Some six or seven miles from Tenterden is Sissinghurst 
Castle, formerly known as Sissinghurst Manor. It acquired 





Fig. 8. -DIAPER WORK AT SISSINGHURST CASTLE. 


porary with the porch consisted of five lights each, with 
brick mullions and circular heads, similar to those of the Hales 
Place well-house. The farmhouse also had crow-stepped gable 
walls, and altogether a marked foreign appearance. 

Near Brunger’s Farm is what was once a fine large half- 
timbered house known as “ Finch Den.” Its principal entrance 
has extremely interesting brick piers, one of which is _illus- 
trated (see Fig. 9). All the bricks composing this are hand- 
cut, including those of the ball finial, the seating of which 
appears to be formed of a flooring tile. The bricks measure 
gtin. to gsin. by 42 in. by 2in. to 24in., and five courses 
equal 14} in. The coping of the low wall is formed of large 
moulded bricks, evidently moulded for the purpose. As this is 
unusual and effective, I give a measured drawing of it (p. 66). 

Three miles from Hales Place, but only about two miles 
from the nearest end of Tenterden, is Smallhythe* Church 
(a building of considerable height for its area), which had 


* Smallhythe = Small light. 
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its present name of Castle during the Seven Years War, when 
three thousand French prisoners were quartered there. The 
mansion was built by Sir John Baker, who was Recorder of 
London, Speaker of the House of Commons, Attorney-General, 
and Privy Councillor to Henry VIII, with whom he was a 
great favourite, and who left him the large sum (in those days) 
of £200 in his will. Sir Simuel Baker, the discoverer of Lake 
Albert Nyanza, was a lineal descendant of Sir John, who died 
in 1558. From 1526 to 1530 Sir John Baker was Ambassador 
to Denmark, and no doubt he had ample opportunity of 
becoming familiar with the brick buildings of the Low 
Countries. 

There does not appear to be any exact record of the date of 
building, or whether it was erected in the first or second quarter 
of the sixteenth century. The house appears to have been 
entered through the gateway of the existing tower (Fig. 15), 
but has entirely disappeared, which is not surprising in 
view of Sir Horace Walpole’s statement that it was built for 
show, and that the back of the house was nothing but lath 
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FLEMISH INFLUENCE IN 


DETAIL OF DUTCH BOND 
WALL AND COPING BRICKS 


AT “FINCH DEN,” TENTERDEN. 


(See below.) 





Fig. 9.-GATE PIER AND WALL TO “FINCH DEN,” 


APPLEDORE ROAD, TENTERDEN. 





KENTISH BRICKWORK. 


and plaster. He adds that Sir John was fond of display and 
sacrificed durability to appearance! 

The existing buildings, intended for stables and lodgings, 
are of a very different character, being substantially built of 
brick. The bricks measure g}in. by 4}in. by 22in. and are 
laid with thick joints, five courses measuring 14}in. The 
doorways and window openings are furnished with a neat 
moulded brick label of simple form. These openings have 
ovolo-moulded brick heads, jambs, and sills. The same 
moulding is used for the weathering of the plinth. This is 
the most elaborate moulding used on these buildings, all 





Fig. 10.—-CHIMNEY-STACK AT KINGS HEAD FARM, 
SISSINGHURST VILLAGE. 


(See measured drawing, p. 67.) 
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Fig. 14.—Gable on West Front of Buildings at Sissinghurst Castle. 






Fig. 13.—Gable on East Front of Buildings at Sissinghurst Castle. 


Plate III. 


EXAMPLES OF KENTISH BRICKWORK SHOWING FLEMISH INFLUENCE. 


















FLEMISH INFLUENCE 




















DETAIL OF OVERSAILING COURSES OF CHIMNEY-STACK 
IN SISSINGHURST VILLAGE. 


(See Fis 70.) 


the details being carried out with it or with simple 
chamfers, etc. 

The treatment of the gables on east (Fig. 13) and west 
(Fig. 14) fronts is worthy of notice as being essentially Flemish 
in character and on account of its saving the introduction of 
stone or other copings. The octagonal chimneys and the 
excellent finial to the gable on the east front are as simple 
as they are effective. The diaper work, which is seen in 
Fig. 8, is worthy of attention. Modern diaper work is seldom 
satisfactory. The slightly vitrified headers are most appro- 
priate for this purpose, but the darkest and strongest are 
usually chosen. The result is that the pattern stands out 
hard and sharp, instead of in the soft and mellow manner of 
the old work. What further emphasizes this crudeness of 
modern work is the almost invariable practice of filling a wall 
space with it evenly and symmetrically, whereas in old work 
the pattern softened at the margins and faded away unequally 
at various points. 

Aggressive diaper work is unpleasant and even distressing 
to the eye, but if treated suggestively as indicated, and as was 
done by the old builders, it forms a charming treatment of 
wall surfaces. It may perhaps be well to mention that, owing 
to the vitrified headers reflecting light, diaper work, which 
in reality is darker than the surrounding brickwork, appears 
lighter in a photograph. 


IN 
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In Sissinghurst village is a large external chimney (Fig. 10) 
of remarkably fine proportions. The treatment of the offsets 
is the same as that of the gable copings at Sissinghurst Castle, 
but attention should be especially directed to the oversailing 
courses of these and of the chimney cap. A detail is given of 
one of these, but no two are identical, and it is doubtful 
whether any bricklayer, working only from a drawing, would 
produce so satisfactory an effect, unless he was gifted with as 
discriminating an eye as that of the man who built this 
chimney. ‘The bricks used measure 9g} by 42 by 2} to 2} in., 
and five courses measure 13} in. The splayed brickwork which 
crowns the cip is not an original feature, but a modern addi- 
tion, which mars its proportions. 

The examples illustrated are interesting as being con- 
structed of one of the two building materials most largely 
used in and about the Weald of Kent during several cen- 
turies. The other material, which was even more largely 
employed, was oak, and probably no southern district is so 
rich in timber-and-plaster dwellings, dating back almost to 
the fourteenth century, as that from which these illustrations 
of the sister material have been drawn. 
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Fig. 15. THE TOWER, SISSINGHURST CASTLE. 
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THE SHIRE HALL, HERTFORD. 


By ARTHUR T. BOLTON, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. 


(All Rights Reserved.) 


HE Shire Hall of the county of Hertford, in which 
TT Assizes and Quarter Sessions are still held, stands on 
the north side of Fore Street, in the centre of the 
market-place at Hertford. By the Charter of James I the 
Corporation received the grant of ‘a house on the Royal 
waste called the Town Hall,” with a reservation of the right 
to hold Sessions of the Peace there. 

By an Act of Parliament, 8 George III, passed in 1768, 
the old Shire Hall, dating back to James I,* was pulled down, 
and power given to levy an assessment for the erection of 
the new one, which was finished in 1771 at a total cost of 
£5,620 3s. 6d., exclusive of the site, £1,929 14s. 8d. 

In the Soane Collection there are no fewer than five plans 
and four elevations relating to the building scheme, as a second 
alternative site, a little farther removed from the centre of 
the town,+ was also under consideration. As we shall see, 


* It was a picturesque timber building, of which there is a view in the 


British Museum. 
+ The alternative site was a garden opposite the Blue Coat School. 


eS ae, ee 


however, these drawings are only half the story, as six sets 
of drawings were made in all by James Adam, for which we 
have his bill of charges. The chief drawings have, in fact, 
been lost, and all we have are outline duplicates of some of the 
originals. The existing building by James Adam has suffered 
much from injudicious alteration; but the drawings here 
given will convey a good idea of the unassuming character of 
the original design. 

The Shire Hall at Hertford has the massive plainness of 
those old breweries and warehouses that London knew so well 
how to build up to the end of the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century—buildings which derive, perhaps, from the 
parent stock of the Chelsea Hospital, a type whose charms are 
not obvious to the careless passer-by. In spite, therefore, of 
some rough handling in later times, there is still about the 
Shire Hall of Hertford an invaluable trace of the personal work 
of James Adam. 

The scheme is masterly in its simplicity. The principal 
floor is a complete suite centred on a top-lit, domed rotunda, 





THE SHIRE HALL, HERTFORD: VIEW SHOWING ARCADES AT BACK. 
James Adam, Architect. 
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— ee ee ea SHIRE HALL. HERTFORD 
a JAMES ADAM, ARCHITECT, 1767. 
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THE SHIRE HALL, HERTFORD: PLANS AND DIAGRAM ELEVATIONS. 


James Adam, Architect. 
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VIEW IN LAW COURT: GROUND FLOOR. 


of some 30 ft. in diameter. This focus forms an ante-room 
to the assembly or county room, 65 ft. by 24 ft., which 
occupies the southern facade. Right and left of the rotunda 
are two large rooms, now the council chamber and _ the 
committee-room, each with an apse, which forms the centre 
feature of the east and west facades. These were for the grand 
and petty juries. The north front of the building presents 
a central vestibule with apsidal ends, which was a columned 
loggia, but is now, unhappily, built up. The main stairs to 
the right, the secondary stairs, and the present mayor's 
parlour on the left, complete the plan. On the 
ground floor below, the market hall, an open 
space with seven arches to the south, occupies 
the area under the assembly-room. The whole 
centre of the plan is taken up with the two 
courts of justice, separated by a middle passage, 
where the court cells are now placed. The 
entrance hall and the staircases occupy the 
northern front on this floor. 

The simplicity of this distribution finds a 
suitable expression in the external grouping and 
treatment of the fagades.. Everything is in the 
common local stock brick, except for the modest 
stone cornice and a blocking course, the stone 
sills of the windows, and the solid masonry 
piers of the formerly open arcade of the original 
market. These arches have now been built up, 
as the market has been transferred elsewhere ; 
consequently the intended effect of light and 
shade for this southern fagade has been destroyed. 

The effacement of the columned loggia on 
the first floor of the principal, or north, front, 
has further deprived the Shire Hall of its chief 
feature. This loggia is shown in a small print — 
of 1830, one of a set of fifteen views of Hertford. 


Internally the treatment is only a background for charac- 
teristic Adam decoration which has never been applied, but 
a little knowledge of the other works of the Adelphi Brethren 
will enable the visitor to realize that the principal floor would 
have been a remarkable whole in a completed condition. The 
stringent economy that will be seen to have presided over the 
original construction has not been relaxed since, and doubtless 
by the man in the street the Shire Hall is hardly classed 
as architecture, particularly in recent days of municipal 
palaces. 

By the kindness of Sir Charles E. Longmore, Clerk of the 
Peace, I have examined the County Rolls at Hertford, which 
have been excellently collected and bound,* and have thus 
obtained some most particularly interesting facts relating to 
James Adam and the way in which this building was carried 
out. It appears that on 5 October 1767 a meeting was held 
at the Bell Inn, Hertford, of the ‘‘ Commission for the erection 
of the Shire Hall at Hertford. Present : High Sheriff Thos. 
Plumer Byde, Jacob Houblon, John Calvert, Timothy Caswall, 
Geo. Jennings, Thos. Halsey, Wm. Cowper, Frederick Young, 
Charles Barnes, John Searancke, and Henry Dunster,” who, 
having taken the several plans into consideration for the 
building a County Hall, and finding it cannot be built upon 
the spot where the present Town Hall now stands, to answer 
the purposes of the County and conveniences of the market, 
are of the opinion that a piece of ground ought to be pur- 
chased convenient for the purpose of building of the said 
County Hall, which determination the Commission hath 
ordered Sir Thomas Plumer Byde to report at the general 
Quarter Sessions of the Peace, and to meet again.” 

The alternative site was a garden facing the Blue Coat 
School, then a good open space and not very far away. 
Accordingly it is proposed on 21 November 1767 that ‘‘a 
sum not exceeding £6,000, to be raised by way of annuities for 
lives, and to apply to Mr. Toller for the purchase of the 
garden ground opposite the Blue Coat Hospital, rented by 


* «Herts County Records: Notes and Extracts from the County Kolls,”’ 
W. J. Hardy, F.S.A., 1905, prints many of the above particulars; but I have 
given the technical matter in greater detail. 





VIEW OF ROTUNDA: FIRST FLOOR. 
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John Baker.” Apparently, however, there were 
difficulties in this connexion which could not be 
overcome, and the next document is the following 
letter from James Adam, who appears to have 
been written to, both to send in his account for 
work already done, and to make another plan and 
estimate, omitting the County Room: * 
SiR,—According to your desire I send you inclosed the bill 
for the different Designs of the Shirehouse, with the 
Estimates and other expenses. If the number of the Designs 
that have been done and the time and trouble about this 


“le. 


affair is fully considered, I am _ persuaded the Gentlemen 
will find this Bill to be very moderately charged, which will 
| give me great pleasure. 

I am, Sir, 


Your Most Obedient Servant, 





np 


23 


ait 


JAMES ADAM. 
| Grosvenor Street, 30th July 1768. 


The Honourable The Justices of the County of Hertford. 
To Robert and James Adam, Architects. 





sii Sik Ni data VIEW OF FORE STREET WIFH THE SHIRE HALL IN THE DISTANCE. 
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It does not appear whether this account was paid at the 
time, and it is possible that it was eventually carried forward 
and added into the cost of the building, as arranged by the 
subsequent contract. 

An advertisement drawn up by the Clerk of the Peace was 
ordered to be inserted in the newspapers,* as follows :— 


HERTFORD SHIRE HOUSE. 
To the Landowners of the County of Herts. 


His Majesty's Justices of the Peace at General Quarter Sessions, held this day 
by advertisement, having taken into consideration the several plans laid before 
them for building a Shire Hall, and being desirous of carrying into execution 
the Plan most agreeable to the Landowners of the said Borough, ycu are 
herewith desired to meet the Justices to be assembled at a further adjournment 
of the said Sessions, to be held at the Town Hall on Saturday, the 17th day of 
September next, at 10 in the forenoon, to give your opinions which of the said 
plans ought to be preferred. 
THOS. NICHOLL, 
Clerk of the Peace. 

Dated the 9th Day of August, 1768. 


It would seem as if this meeting must have decided upon 
James Adam’s plan in preference to that of the writer of the 
following letter, who adopts a severe attitude in defence of 
his previously favoured design :— 


Richard Norris to the Worshipful Justices of the Peace. 
Gentlemen, 

I received a letter from your Clerk, Mr. Nicoll, dated ye 11th Aug. last ; 
the purport was | might, if I pleased, attend at the adjcurnment with my 
plans, divested of ail superfluous ornament, it being the sense of the gentlemen 
to build the Shire house in as plain and neat a manner they can, considered 
with ye necessary conveniences required therein. 

I beg leave, Gentlemen, to acquaint you that | could not with any 
propriety deviate from the Planns, that was so unanimously approved of, on 
the 11th of July last, or exhibit any new ones according to your advertisement. 
The plann and Estimate that was approved of, | am ready to enter into 
contract for. If this is not agreeabie, | hope you will order satisfaction to be 
made me, for the various planns, Journeys and expenses. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
RICH. NORRIS. 
Sept. 17, 1768. 


From an account (dated 1768) due to Mr. Nicholl, Clerk 
of the Peace, it appears that James Adam, Richard Norris, 
Messrs. Bannister and Cole, Mr. John Crunden, Mr. Hall, 
and Mr. Wolfe, all delivered plans on 11 July 1767, and were 
requested by letter to attend the adjournment in September 
1768 with their plans if they pleased. 

The next document deals with a meeting in London. It is 
headed : 


Report of the Proceedings of the acting Justices in the Commission of 
the Peace for the County of Herts at their several meetings as a com- 
mittee pursuant to the order of the last quarter sessions to treat with 
Mr. Adam about taking down the present Shire House of Herts and for 
building a new one in the Market place of Hertford. 

At a meeting at the Star and Garter in Pall Mall the 1o// Nov. 1768, of the 

acting Justices for the County of Herts. 

Present: 
Sir Richard Chase, Kat. 
Mr. Halsey. 
Mr. Calvert. 
Mr. Cowper. 
Ihe Rev. Rowland Johnson. 


* «St. James Chronicle, or British Evening Post,"’ No. 1173, dated Saturday, 
3 Sept., to Tuesday, 6 Sept. 1768. Price, 2}d. The other papers were ‘‘ The 
Whitehall Evening Post" and ** The London Chronicle.” 


At the meeting, Mr. Adam attended, and it was proposed to him 
to purchase the materials of the present Shire House at Hertford 
with the messuages, Sheds, Stalls, and Shambles as now standing at the 
valuation of two indifferent persons . 
agreed. 

Mr. Adam undertakes to begin to pull down the said Shire House and 
buildings immediately after the next Lent Assizes to be held for the said 
County and to erect and cover in the intended new Shire House before 
the end of November 1769, and to compleat the whole before Michaelmass 


to which proposal Mr. Adam 


Mr. Adam having here delivered a general plan, which this meeting approves 
of, is desired to brirg at the next meeting a more particular Description of 
the Scantlings of the Timbers, and of every other part of the intended 
building, in order to enable this Committee to make a report at the next 
Quarter Sessions. This meeting is adjourned to Monday the 28th inst. at 
5 in the afternoon. 

At a meeting held at the same on 28/2 November, 1778. 
Present: 
Mr. Halsey. 
Mr. Cholomondeley. 
Mr. Calvert. 
Mr. Cowper. 
Mr. Prescott. 


At the meeting Mr. Adam attended and produced a particular Description of 
the Scantlings of Timbers, Brickwork, Stone, and all other materials, for the 
Shire House and Assembly Rooms to be deposited according to his reduced 
plan and Elevation now delivered in for the sum of £4,950 (550 pounds part 
thereof will be incurred by the addition of the Assembly Room, and is to be 
paid out of the Subscription for that purpose). 

Mr. Adam to be paid in manner following :— 


£1,000 on signing the articles. 
£1,000 on laying the Ist Storey. 
£1,000 on covering in. 

£1,000 at Midsummer 1770. 

And the remainder when completed. 


Signed: R. Chase, George Prescott, Rb. Cholomondeley, 
ab DoD ? ¢ 


John Calvert, Wm. Cowper, Rowd. Johnson. 


Following upon this report we have in 1769 the 
Vinutes of Proceedings at Quarter Sessions, 37d April 1769. 

Ordered that the 5 articles (amounting to £321 15s. 6d.) laid before the 
Court at the last Sessions as propositions for the strength of the New Shire 
House, and referred to the consideration of the Court, be received and added 
to Mr. Adam’s reduced plan, already accepted for building a new Shire 
House for the use of the County. And that the said New Shire House Le 
built with said 5 added articles and that Mr. Adam be paid £321 15s. 6d. 
over and above the sum of £4,400 already agreed to be paid him foi 
building the said Shire House pursuant to his said reduced plan when 
completed. 

Ordered that the Treasurer pay Mr. Richard Norris of Castle Yard, 
London, £73 1os. for his trouble in preparing plan and estimate not 


adopted for building the said House and Mr. Norris be forthwith informed 
of this. 


The report that follows shows that these five articles 
secured a decent finish for the elevations, in the shape of the 
stone sills, and the cornice and cappings which relieve the 
plain brickwork of the walls. 

A document without date, evidently the one just referred 
to, is marked— 


Orders about New Shire Hall. 


Report of Committee about taking down old premises and building New 
confirmed, and any two or more of the said Committee be empowered to 
enter into a contract with Mr. Adam, pursuant to the articles now delivered 
into Court, and that Mr. Adam shall account for the materials of the old 
premises in the last payment, and that the building shall front eastwards 
towards High Street. 

The said Committee having produced to this Court several propositions for 
the Strength and ornament of the building, have rejected those which appeared 
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to be merely ornamental, and having referred the following articles to the 
consideration of the Justices at the next Quarter Sessions— 


If His Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for the County of 

Hertford, chuse to have a Stone cornice and Blocking 

Course to go round the building, instead of wood, the 

difference will be... mes re eae ao is £IG3 13. 2 
If it should be thought proper to put stone cills to all the 

windows of the House, instead of lead, the difference 

will be ne fe mask oe el cian ae £19 10 © 
If the said Justices chuse to have stone steps, and landings 

on the great stairs, with an iron rail and wainscott hand 

rail, instead of wood steps, landings, string and balus- 

trade, the difference will be ae Fale oe i I AS Bs 
If the said Justices incline to have stone Plinths and Cap- 

pings put to the piers front of the Corn Market, the 


added expense will be sis se Sate ss say GRAD Gh at 
, Likewise if it shall be thought proper to have stone plinth, 
and cappings to the piers in the front of the wall, the 
expense will be eas se a =a a we ROPE 
not added up 3 cggotts.. 6 


Ordered Mr, John Hall to give notice to the owners and occupiers of 
the messuages, stalls, sheds and shambles to quit at Lady Day next, and 
in the meantime to treat about the purchase, and the contract to be com- 
pleted at the adjournment of this Session, or on the Ist day of the next 
Assizes, and the Committee or any three of them be empowered to appoint 
a person to value the old buildings with the person that Mr, Adam shall 
name, 


Ordered that Mr. John Hall the Treasurer of the moneys raised, and 
to be raised, for the taking down of the said Shirehouse, and erecting the 
new one, Do pay to Mr. Adam out of the said monies the several sums 


mentioned in the said report at the several times mentioned. 


Signed. EExd. PL HN, 


‘* By an inquisition on May 6, 1769, in pursuance of Act 
of Parliament lately passed,’’ a sworn jury ascertains that 
£19 10s. is to be paid for certain sheds taken for the purpose 
of clearing the site of the old Shire Hall. 

The next document is one of considerable interest as 
showing how the interior was to be finished. It is headed 


Estimate of the Painting proposed to be done for His Mayjesty’s 
Justices of the Peace for the County of Herts at the Shire Hous 
for the County and Town of Hertford. 


8th April 1771. 
Assembly Room. 


To paint the Stucco walls above the surbase, 5 times in oil, 
tinished Pea Green, and stucco dado tinished Pink, will 


amount to the sum of 


fan 83 28 

Council Room. 
The stucco walls above surbase, 5 times done in oil, finished 

Pink and dado finished Fine Green. The sum of ... so td TE 0 
Grand Jury Room. 
The stucco walls above surbase to be done 5 times in oil, tinished 

fine straw colour, and the dado a white colour “ oe TG RO @ 
Ante Room. 
The stucco walls to be painted 5 times in oil, finished a fine 

stone colour “i ae oot i ee me we £015 0 


£,62 iG 3 
The present Council Room to be painted 5 times in oil, dado 
and side walls the same colours as mentioned above for the 
Grand Jury Room see ae aus es a 2 1646-0 


478 6 0 





Signed. JAMES ADAM. 
Endorsed. 


Ordered to be done. 


It seems clear, therefore, that the Shire House was erected 
between April 1769 and April 1771—not a long time for a 
building of this solid character. 

Following on this is an estimate for certain extra works— 


Estimate for Extra Work (1771). 


l'o execute a neat mahogany desk for the Record Room complete 
with hinges, lock, etc., including two deal stools __... ae £7 10 0 

To make four stone cisterns in the Corn Market fixed upon 
brickwork with lead pipe in the middle of the said upright 
work down to the drains, which are likewise to be done 
for conveying the urine into cesspools in the street, including 
mason’s work in taking up pavement, digging for drains, 
and relaying pavement again ... tee aes Ses Sais 

lo execute ironwork in the two side arches of the Principal front 
about 8 feet high, and the centre archway with folding 
gates the same height as before with a strong lock, and 
also folding Iron gates the same height with lock and 
key to the inside arch which leads from the hall to the Corn 
Market ... <i — ee ae ee ie so AP IS © 


Se 


cular Staircase.* 


lo take down the present Stairs and wainscot the walls with 
2 in. oak plank ro ft. high, and a strong oak window frame. 
lo put up iron bars, about 4 or 5 in. asunder, and a top 
and middle and bottom rails behind the oak planking to 
the same height, and the said oak wainscotting to be well 
secured to the walls and Jronwork. Strong bars of iron 
properly fastened to the wood frame, ard also to have an 
inside door grated with a lock and key sat ae 3 g£oe 2 0 


N.B.—The carriage of the ironwork from London to Hertford is not 
included in the above estimate, which may amount to £2 18s. od. 


The last document is a certificate that all has been satis- 
factorily completed and defects made good. 


Herts Shire House, Jan. 13, 1772. 


On a Survey made this day of the New Shire House do find that 
Mr. Adam hath effectually made good the complaints and defects in the said 
building, and that the said works are now done in a good substantial workman- 
like manner. 

Signed, ROBT. PALMER, 


From these valuable documents it appears that the Town 
Hall of Hertford is a personal work of James Adam, and that 
he undertook it as a direct contract, probably employing a 
builder named Henry Hill + as a sub-contractor for the actual 
building work. The latter’s name, however, does not appear 
in any of these county papers so far as I am aware. 

The Shire Ha!l of Hertford has encountered a good deal of 
abuse from the man in the street, particularly in view of the 
municipal palaces of the days before the Great War. To the 
architect, however, James Adam’s building may suggest some 
heart searchings. Have we been quite on the right track, in 
well-nigh exhausting the purple patches of the architectural 
vocabulary on buildings of this class? Is there nothing to be 
learnt from the simple sincerity of the Shire Hall at Hertford, 
as originally carried out by James Adam, even if, as a design, 
it could never stir the pulses of the Electorate, or win the 
suffrage of the Competition Assessor ? 


* This was to be made a prisoners’ cell. It appears from a later record that 
an escape took place in spite of these precautions. 

+ Mr Andrews of the Hertford Museum has kindly given me this information. 
His ancestor, Abraham Andrews, with John Kirby (builder), issued an engraving 
of a design for the new Shire Hall dedicated to Earl Cowper, Lord Lieutenant of 
the County. It is typical Early Georgian in style, having an arcaded ground 
floor, a pedimented centre, and on the roof a lead cupola turret. 








COTTAGES FOR DISABLED OFFICERS. 


By ANNABEL DOTT. 


i aeans on has been lately put forward in the Press 
Lf that each county should make itself responsible for its 

own disabled officers. There is something to be said for 
the idea. It is elastic, entails following no cut-and-dried plan, 
and allows freedom to do whatever best meets the wants and 
wishes of the officers and commends itself to the authorities 
concerned. One county may decide to provide a colony in the 
country ; another a block of flats in a big town; while a third 
may build a village for officers and men, with houses available 
for different needs, the whole to be surrounded by a tract of 
land cultivated by the village. The great advantage of a county 
scheme is that people will be looking after their own kith and 
kin. It would have heart as well as brain in it. It would 
stand as a lasting monument tothe county’s pride in her sons. 
It is an honour to help our brave men, and nothing with any 
taint of charity can be allowed. The apartments at Hampton 
Court reflect honour on donor and occupant alike; so also 
must these county cottages for disabled officers. 

Houses for disabled officers need not necessarily entail new 
buildings. It is quite possible to alter the roomy old-fashioned 
cottages to be found in many parts of England so that they may 
be used by gentlefolk. The lack of sanitation and of a hot- 
water system are two drawbacks, which, however, can be over- 
come, and at a not very heavy expense. The great difficulty is 
that there are so few of these old cottages, and most are already 
occupied. Sometimes, however, an owner may be able to make 





Stoep. 


a patriotic and generous gift of such property to the county ; 
or a long lease at a peppercorn rent would meet the case. A 
farmhouse might be adapted as a pair of houses, and the 
cottages and outbuildings improved and added to. As with 
most things that really matter, ‘‘ Where there’s a will there’s 
a way.” 

Building will, however, be the only way in many cases. 
People hesitate because of the cost, but the price of a good 
motor-car or of a handsome set of furs should build at least two 
houses ; wealth has come to many through this War that has 
brought suffering and honourable poverty to others. Cost can 
be largely kept down by a good architect who knows how to 
use the local resources of stone, wood, and clay, to avoid the 
cost of transport, and who attains beauty by proportion and 
simplicity instead of by ornament. And what finer memorial 
to one’s dear dead than to give his comrades a helping hand ? 

Labour-saving devices will be a great recommendation in 
the eyes of a disabled officer’s wife. An educated, cultured 
woman, with a semi-invalid on her hands, with children she 
wishes to bring up in an atmosphere of cheerfulness and happi- 
ness, cannot do her duty and live a happy life if she is handi- 
capped by monotonous drudgery. It is a poor reward for a 
man’s bravery and patriotism to find his wife hampered with cares 
and petty household duties ; for the Government pension will 
in many cases provide a very different home from that formerly 
enjoyed bya professional man of good standing before the War. 
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SKETCH OF BUILT-IN FITMENTS IN BEDROOM. 


A house that is well planned and has modern conveniences 
can largely reduce this drudgery. We want cottages with the 
labour-saving devices now found only in rich men’s houses. A 
cottage with a spacious living-room, a kitchen dainty enough to 
eat meals in, a well-equipped scu'lery, a good larder, coal-cellar, 
bicycle and box shed, three bedrooms and loggia, and a bath- 
room, wastes no space, and is roomy enough for a small family 
to live in in comfort. 


BEDROOM FITMENTS. 


Fitment furniture largely reduces work. In a small colony 
already being adapted for disabled officers in a northern county 
(see accompanying illustrations), fitment furniture has been 
largely used in bedrooms, sitting-room, and kitchen. The cost 
was heavy, for oak and teak were the woods chiefly employed, 
except in one house, which had fine old mahogany that had 
been seasoning for half a century in a whaling ship-yard. If, 
however, cost must be studied, pitch-pine, stained or painted, 
could be substituted. If possible, the better woods should be 
obtained, not only for their beauty, but for durability; for 
fitments made by skilled village craftsmen who take a delight in 
their work largely surpass any shop-made “suites.” To realize 
how much such furniture adds to the comfort and efficiency of 
life one must actually live in such a cottage—a description 





does not convey the difference. In these northern cottages 
the bedrooms almost entirely are built with fitment wardrobes, 
dressing-shelves, drawers, washstands, towel-rails, and window- 
seats. In the centre of one wall is a deep, wide hanging- 
cupboard (that will take five or six gowns) with an oak door. 
On either side runs a wide oak shelf, which serves on one hand 
for a dressing-shelf and on the other for a washstand. Below 
are drawers of varying sizes, also shelves for books hidden by 
a curtain. A big mirror is fixed above either shelf, and a 
brass towel-rail is fastened to the side (not front) of the 
washstand. 

Under the casement window is a long window-seat, broad 
enough to serve as a couch if wanted; sometimes a spring 
mattress, fixed on firm feet and covered by a wool mat- 
tress in its bright chintz or plain self-coloured linen cover, 
forms this window-seat. At other times the window-seat is a 
built-in box, which is useful to hold dainty crushable frocks 
and hats. 

The cost is heavy, but the saving in labour makes it well 
worth while. Such a bedroom needs only the rug on the 
stained floor to be shaken and the bed made. Also a bedroom 
can be much smaller and yet be as comfortable and healthy, 
and more convenient. Fitment furniture takes up less cubic 
space and so leaves more air space, though the healthiness of 
a room depends more on its ventilation than its size. By 
lessening the size of the room, of course, a considerable 
economy is effected in the cost of building. 


BATHROOM ACCESSORIES. 


The arrangement of the bathroom is also a matter for 
economy and labour-saving. A big white porcelain enamel 
bath is essential, and so is a plentiful supply of really hot 
water. A big white lavatory basin means that the bedrooms 
need not be used for washing hands in the daytime. If the 
hot-water cylinder is fixed in the bathroom (which should be 
close above the kitchen range), it can be enclosed to forma 
hot linen-cupboard. Shelves of 3 in. laths ensure the hot air 
reaching all the clothes stored therein; and when it is 
possible to make this cupboard 3 ft. 6in. interior measure- 
ment it is useful as an airing cupboard when a spare bed is 
wanted in a hurry. Several pegs are wanted for clothes; but 
they are often forgotten, or one is considered enough, though 
itis not. The towel-rail, if possible, should be of 1 in. iron 
piping (painted) connected with the hot-water cylinder. Some- 





Dining Recess. 


Sitting-room. 
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times this can be arranged by fixing the pipe connecting the 
hot water cylinder with the boiler about 4 ft. from the ground 
instead of along the ceiling.* A small glass shelf for toilet 
requisites and medicines, and a broader and longer shelf for the 
nightly hot-water bottles and the morning hot-water jugs, 
again save labour. 

THE Loaaia. 


If a loggia can be arranged on the sunny sheltered side 
of the cottage it enables an invalid to sleep in the open air. 
A loggia can be used for meals or work, and it immensely 
lightens the labour of the bedroom floor. Here in the early 
morning rugs can be shaken and bedding can be aired in fine 
sunny weather; in short, it gives the advantages of bedrooms 
yn the ground floor without the drawbacks. Such a loggia 
measuring about 1oft. by 7ft. is more useful than an extra 
bedroom. In this windy climate a loggia is cosy if it can be 
placed in the centre of the south wall of a house, so that it 
is shielded on both sides and at the back; in fact it is a room 
minus one wall. Sometimes a loggia is built with a low front 
wall about 2 ft. high, surmounted by a broad coping, which 
makes a delightful seat, and it is possible to arrange glass 
shutters, somewhat after the fashion of persiennes, which enable 
it to be used in the stormiest weather, although its open-air 
character is its charm. 


THE LIVING-ROOM. 


The living-room also has its fitment furniture, and the 
result is a spacious room full of convenience and with no 
crowding of furniture, the chief movable pieces being the 
chairs and table. By the fireside is a settle of old oak panel- 
ling, forming not only a seat or a couch, but a convenient 
receptacle in its long box-seat. The fireplace has hobs, and 
these are most useful for keeping hot a dainty for an invalid, or 
fora kettle at tea-time. Under the fire is a small iron hot-closet, 
which slips inconspicuously under the grate and serves to 
cook the marmite dishes beloved by Frenchwomen. Another 
feature of the living-room is an oak corner cupboard to hold 
china and glass. In olden days few cottages were without 
these, and sometimes a genuine old corner cupboard can still 
be picked up in a provincial or north-country market town, 
complete to its very escutcheon and handle of old brass. 


DINING RECEss. 

If the living-room is a large one, a dining recess about 
7 ft. by 12 ft. is a useful addition. Such a recess should have 
a door communicating with the kitchen and an opening about 
8 ft. facing the living-room, from which it can be curtained off, 
or the space added to the size of the big room when the curtains 
are thrown back. A window is needed not only for light but 
for ventilation, and if it is placed rather high, and faces west, 
beautiful sunset views can be had; and in the other house of the 
pair the early morning sun streams in. A wide, comfortable 
seat, with deep ends built under the window, adds to its charm 
and comfort. Such a nook is invaluable for meals, for writing, 
or work, or as a quiet place for an invalid to rest in on the 
settle-couch. Children, too, soon find what a stage it makes 
for tableaux or little plays with the adjoining kitchen as dress- 
ing-room. 

CLOAK-ROOM CUPBOARD. 


Another labour-saving device is a really big cupboard under 
the staircase, fitted with plenty of pegs and used as a cloak- 


* The towel-rail should be reached easily from the bath. 


A roller-towel on 
the door also is useful 
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room for outdoor wraps. There should be room for a_ boot- 
shelf and for a brass holder for umbrellas like those affixed to 
church pews. 

If the staircase is screened from the sitting-room by a 
screen of oak or mahogany (or even stained pitch pine), 
this can be adapted as a background for a delf rack ‘to 
hold any fine old china; and a shelf and pair of oak doors 
about 3 ft. by 5 ft. make a good useful dresser. 

The equipment of the scullery is almost the most important 
in the house, for space is as precious as in a ship’s cabin. 
The chief point is a constant and plentiful supply of very hot 
water above the deep white earthenware sink, which serves as 
a basin for washing-up; the low cupboard which holds the 
cooking utensils serves for a table at the side of the sink ; and 
at the other side are the big plate and cup racks, which save 
drying the china. Deep cupboards (almost resembling a 
wainscot) about 3 ft. high, the top forming a table, should 
be provided. 


A STATUE OF ST. GEORGE IN ST. PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL. 


Mr. HENRY POOLE’s statue of St. George, illustrated by the 
frontispiece to this issue, was exhibited at last year’s Royal 
Academy. The figure is of oak, slightly gilt in places, and 
stands on a pedestal in the centre of the pediment of the altar- 
piece of the chapel of St. Michael and St. George in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. It is the gift of Lady Lucas Tooth, in memory of 
her husband, a member of the Order. St. George is usually 
known as the slayer of the dragon and as the patron-saint of 
England. The halo around his name has grown dim under 
the destructive searchlight of modern historical criticism, which 
has dared to insinuate that the dragon story was a myth, 
and that St. George himself was little more than a brave and 
successful freebooter from Cappadocia. Presently the historical 
whitewashing fraternity will come along and rehabilitate his 
character; but the dragon is dead beyond resuscitation. Art, 
however, is more properly concerned with beautiful ideals than 
with ugly facts. 




















THE ARCHITECT OF DARTMOOR. 


ao: the architect-engineers who flourished a century 
ago, the name of Alexander is almost unknown to 

the generality of readers. His works are scattered in 
various parts of the kingdom, inland and along the coasts, 
bearing witness to his genius and his faithful service to his 
country, performed when she was menaced by a_ powerful 
enemy. 

Alexander was pre-eminently a Londoner, and although 
in after years he transferred a portion of his affections to the 
West Country, near the scene of his greatest work, he must 
be considered as one of the chief members of the talented 
coterie of metropolitan architects who influenced taste during 
the reigns of the third and fourth Georges. His portrait 
shows a benevolent face with intellectual forehead, keen eyes 
and humorous mouth; it is that of a man confident in his 
power to create lasting works. In London he had a circle 
of his own, and claimed for his intimate companions Flaxman 
and Chantrey, with whom he made annual trips to France, and 
journeyed by diligence from town to town 
studying, and with such friends breath- 
ing an atmosphere of congenial wit. In 
common with other leading men of the 
time he rode his horse from one end of 
the country to the other to superintend 
the details of his work, was familiar with 
the time-tables of the coaching era, 
voyaged by sailing packet to Calais, and 
lived to witness the triumphs of Stephen- 
son. Meanwhile his lighthouses were 
guiding the mariner; his docks, wharves, 
and bridges were in use; and his prisons 
throbbed with the emotions of thousands, 
for it fell to Alexander’s lot to design the 
granite stronghold on the heights of Dart- 
moor and the gaol at Maidstone. He was 
often called upon to consult with the 
Corporation of London, the London Dock 
Company, and the Admiralty Board, and 
not the least of his services were those ren- 
dered as Surveyor to the Trinity Brethren. 

The French and American prisoners of war who experi- 
enced the rigours of life on Dartmoor never forgot the terrible 
associations of the place; for the character of Alexander’s 
masterpiece, like that of Dance’s Newgate, was a product of 
the stern necessity of the times. No blame attaches to the 
architect’s work on this score ; the problem he was faced with 
was novel in every particular, and his grim realization of a 
prison had in its conception all the imagination and mystery 
of Piranesi’s inventions; and through this medium he was 
enabled to express the iron soul of the England of our 
forbears. 

Daniel Asher Alexander was born in London in the year 
1768, and was educated at St. Paul’s School. At the age of 
fourteen he was admitted as a student to the Royal Academy 
and attended the lectures prepared by Thomas Sandby. Such 
was his zest for architecture that scarce two months elapsed 
before he was awarded a silver medal. This initial success 
determined his father to article him forthwith to a Mr. Samuel 
Robinson, in Finsbury Circus, and while under this architect’s 
care young Alexander was brought into touch with the prin- 
ciples of heavy construction associated with warehouses and 
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DANIEL ASHER ALEXANDER. 


buildings of that stamp, which were a speciality of his master's 
practice. It will be readily understood how this training 
proved beneficial to him in his future career of architect 
engineer. In the last quarter of the eighteenth century the 
training of an architect was deemed to be a very serious 
matter, and pupilage of five years or more merely preliminary 
education. Judging from his subsequent works it is apparent 
that this young enthusiast was gifted with rare confidence in 
his own power, for as soon as his term of five years with his 
master expired he was entrusted to design a house for a 
Dr. Saunders on Highbury Hill, at that time a fashionable 
suburban district. 

Then followed, in rapid succession, commissions for ware- 
houses at Bankside and in Mark Lane, some of which still 
exist. At that time, when Alexander was still in his early 
twenties, he was entrusted by the Trinity Brethren with the 
widening of Rochester Bridge, a contract teeming with diffi- 
culties and necessitating forming the two central arches into 
one. Nothing daunted, Alexander began 
operations and proceeded to form cais- 
sons, but as fast as the new piers were 
built the tide washed away the cement 
until the safety of the fabric was threat- 
ened. In outlining to the authorities 
the details of this work the architect had 
warned them that it would be essential 
to keep the pumps going seven days a 
week, but they would not forgo their 
puritanical obstinacy. At last, when ruin 
seemed inevitable, the architect succeeded 
in overcoming all objections to Sunday 
labour, the contract was finished, and the 
bridge stood for years. In 1818 Alex- 
ander prepared a design for a new bridge 
of five arches, to cross the Medway at 
another point; but nothing further was 
done until Mr. Cubitt, the engineer, was 
entrusted with the work after Alexander’s 
death. Previously, in 1814, he had been 
engaged with the younger Dance and a 
civil engineer named Chapman to prepare a report on the 
state of old London Bridge, which had undergone successive 
patchings during the second half of the eighteenth century. 
The City Corporation, however, eventually decided to have 
a new bridge, which John Rennie designed after his triumph 
higher up the river. So much for Alexander’s connexion 
with the problems of bridge construction. His appoint- 
ment as Surveyor to the London Dock Company was made 
in 1796, when he was commissioned to make a survey of 
the site for the proposed docks; the plans were finished in. 
seventy days, and were published in 1797. Further distinc- 
tions awaited this young man, then twenty-nine years of age, 
for he was called upon to erect a number of lighthouses and 
to continue the grand traditions of Smeaton. One was the 
lighthouse of Harwich, another that of Heligoland, which 
shone clear when Nelson sailed northward to break Napoleon’s 
Continental system ; another was on the South Stack at Holy- 
head. Then followed the shore light of Lundy Island, and 
three on the Ferne Islands; therefore the Trinity Corporation 
had every reason to be proud of their scientific surveyor. In 
the midst of such noble works dedicated to the safety of sea- 
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farers Alexander continued to provide accommodation on shore 
for oversea cargoes, and until 1831 built warehouses in the 
London Docks; other specialists in this branch of architecture 
were then obtaining recognition, among whom Philip Hard- 
wick—who, with Rennie, designed St. Katharine’s Dock—must 
be remembered. 

Alexander was a man of established reputation when the 
short-lived peace of Amiens was broken and war again broke 
out between England and France. Prisoners taken in the 
naval actions and on land flocked steadily to England, and the 
two improvised prisons at Norman Cross, near Peterborough, 
and Stapleton, near Bristol, together with the prison hulks at 
Plymouth and Chatham, were soon overcrowded. It became 
evident that a large establishment was urgently required ; 
accordingly the Transport Board attached to the Admiralty 
applied to Mr. Tyrwhitt, secretary to the Duchy of Cornwall, 
who obtained the consent of the Prince of Wales to the project 
of building a prison on Dartmoor. Tyrwhitt, whose ambition 
it was to reclaim a portion of Dartmoor for agricultural pur- 
poses, was member for Plymouth in 1806, and it is more than 
possible that the appropriateness of the site for this particular 
purpose came from him. Mr. Tyrwhitt’s own house at Tor 
Royal had been built in 1785, and in its original form followed 
the usual practice of the West Country, both in its plan and 
severe architectural treatment. It is likely that the distin- 
guished owner made the designs for the house, lodges, tower, 
and farm buildings unaided, the granite being worked locally 
and the joinery obtained from Plymouth. It is necessary to 
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mention this, for later additions, such as the hall and the incor- 
poration of features from Carlton House, suggest the hand of 
Alexander. 

Tyrwhitt’s acquaintance with the architect began on 18 July 
1805, when he was introduced by a member of the Transport 
Board to the Secretary at Tor Royal, and under his guidance 
‘‘examined a variety of situations on Dartmoor suitable for 
prison buildings, and fixed at length upon a place near 
Mr. Tyrwhitt’s lodges.” It is, however, more than evident 
that Mr. Tyrwhitt had predetermined this site in his mind 
as being the most suitable to aid in the development of his 
settlement, Princetown. Having made a survey of the ground 
and noted the abundance of granite ready for building, 
Alexander returned to London to prepare plans and estimates, 
the first of which, amounting to £86,423 13s. 4d., upset the 
calculations of the Board, so that a second plan had to be 
devised. The scheme chosen included five prison buildings to 
hold 1,000 men each, a hospital, petty officers’ prison, and 
barracks for 500 troops. The Government was at the time in 
great monetary straits, it was evident from previous experience 
that the war would be a lengthy one, and difficulties in the 
way of obtaining labour had to be surmounted. 

Alexander’s first plan was to import masons from York- 
shire, but later he reported that ‘‘the masons in the country 
are beginning to rouze,” and that he could get them from 
Cornwall at reduced wages. After four years of incessant 
labour, during which time the contractors were almost bank- 
rupt, the prison was completed, and on 24 May 1829 the 


























DARTMOOR WAR PRISON IN 1812. 


From a coloured Sketch preserved in the Admiralty Records, 
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THE DUCHY HOTEL, PRINCETOWN (FORMERLY OFFICERS’ QUARTERS). 
Daniel Asher Alexander, Architect. 


first draft of 2,500 men marched up from Plymouth. A month 
later the full complement of 5,000 for which the buildings 
had been designed were in occupation. The establishment, 
however, was not finally completed till 1812. 

‘‘Ackermann’s Repository” for 1810 illustrates the prison as 
it was originally designed, and another coloured sketch preserved 
in the Admiralty Records (see illustration on p. 78) shows the 
arrangement of the buildings as they appeared in 1812. This 
drawing, in curious perspective, shows the radial system 
adopted by the architect, the boundary walls, the reservoir, 
and the entrance gateway. Like the majority of architects of 
the period, Alexander had copies of Piranesi’s works, including 
the ‘“‘ Carceri d’Invenzione,” a series especially delightful to 
him, and his taste in this regard is to be seen in the main 
gateway with its shouldered arch and sunk panel bearing the 
inscription in Roman lettering, PARCERE SUBJECTIS. 

In addition to the prison buildings, Alexander designed 
several houses to accommodate the numerous officials con- 
nected with the establishment, which are still in existence, and 
include the cottages in the main street at Princetown, the 
Duchy Hotel, now altered, and the chaplain’s house. Between 
1811 and 1815 he designed the Church of St. Michael’s and 
the Vicarage, employing masons from among the French 
prisoners for the fabric, and carpenters from among the 
Americans for the woodwork. Much that was characteristic 
of his style has been swept from the interior of the church, 
but the tower and the windows are intact. Such was the 
aspect of the famous ‘‘ Depét at Dartmoor” and the nucleus 
of Princetown at the close of the Napoleonic Wars. When 
Alexander first outlined the buildings on his drawing-board 
and had recourse to the rhetoric of Piranesi for inspiration 
in the details, he little thought that fate would people it with 
a crowd of prisoners who, destitute of clothing, and known as 
““Romans,”’ would survive all the rigours of several winters 
of Dartmoor. But the tragic history of Dartmoor was soon to 
finish, for from 26 July to 8 August Napoleon was viewing the 
distant heights from the deck of a British battleship in 
Plymouth Sound, and by the following February the last of the 
prisoners had left and the gates were locked, leaving the 
buildings to moulder and rot away. Numerous schemes were 
mooted to restore the prosperity of Princetown. Tyrwhitt, 


now Sir Thomas, proposed a railway from 
Plymouth, which took the public fancy, 
and this was completed in 1823. Thirty- 
seven years passed before anything further 
was done to use the prison, when, in 
September 1850, a batch of convicts, under 
the new system, were transported from 
Millbank to take up their quarters in the 
buildings that had been repaired. The 
fame acquired by Alexander after the publi- 
cation of his design for the War Prison in 
‘*Ackermann’s Repository” brought him 
a commission to build the county prison 
at Maidstone, on the erection of which he 
was engaged between the years 1810 and 
1817. This work affords complete evidence 
of his power as a scientific constructor, 
and although carried out in a quasi- 
medizval style, proves him to have had a 
consummate knowledge of how to impart 
appropriate character to a building. 

It now remains to catalogue other build- 
ings which formed part of this ingenious 
man’s life-work. His clients numbered 
some of the leading men in England, all of whom treated him 
as a personal friend. He rebuilt The Moat, near Maidstone, a 
seat of the Earl of Romney ; carried out alterations at Long- 
ford Castle and Downton Church, in Wiltshire; additions to 
Beddington House, Surrey, and to Combe Bank, in Kent. In 
1807 he was called upon by the Admiralty to effect repairs and 
additions to the Queen’s House at Greenwich, and to adapt it 
to the purposes of a Naval Museum. At a later period he was 
entrusted with the reparation of Coleshill House, in Berkshire, 
another work of Inigo Jones, and was complimented by Soane 
in one of his Academy lectures for the care he had displayed 
in preserving every part of the original work. His great 
power was in the suggestion of original and direct means of 
construction, which brought him clients throughout his long 
career. Alexander was frequently called upon to give expert 
evidence in the Courts of Law, and once he completely non- 
plussed the counsel, James Scarlett, who sought to browbeat 
him. The case being argued concerned some building opera- 
tions, and Alexander was in the box. Scarlett’s opening 
question was: ‘‘ Your occupation is a builder?” ‘I am more 
than that,” was the reply; “I am an architect.” ‘* What 
is the difference?” retorted the irate Scarlett. ‘‘ There is a 
distinction,” was the reply; ‘‘a builder supplies the bricks 
and an architect supplies the brains.” ‘‘ Very well,” snapped 
Scarlett, “‘ Mr. Architect or Mr. Builder, whichever you like to 
call yourself, perhaps you will tell the Court from the depths 
of your knowledge who was the architect for the Tower of 
Babel?’ Alexander's reply came instantly: ‘‘ There was no 
architect ; hence the confusion.” Scarlett then adopted more 
polite tactics. 

Alexander’s knowledge of life, and the love he evinced 
for the profession he pursued, gained him innumerable friends. 
He was a force combining with the other great forces of 
his day to carry on the tradition of the eighteenth century. 
When we glance at the list of ‘‘ pupils” who received their 
early training under his care, it is possible to understand the 
real value of pupilage under such a master. The names of 
the pupils are evidence of this. They include those of 
W. H. Aspital, James Beck, Joseph Woods, John Which- 
cord, who carried out the superb stone building at Maidstone, 
James Pritchett, of York, Edward I’Anson, John Wallen, and 
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Richard Suter. His eldest]son Daniel was also a pupil, and 
practised for some time with distinction; but he left Archi- 
tecture in 1820 for the Church. His work consisted of 
assisting his father, and on his own account designing the 
church and tower at Walton-on-the-Hill, and the library at 
Beddington House, near. Croydon, in 1818. 

In writing this appreciation of Daniel Alexander, the 
writer acknowledges the obligation he is under to the archi- 
tect’s granddaughter, who treasures her distinguished relative’s 
memory in a thousand ways. This lady recounted many 
pleasant anecdotes of his life, his passionate conversations and 


eloquent sayings. It enabled the writer to gather an impres- 
sion of the architect’s personality such as cannot be gleaned 
from terse biographies—details of his life in London, the 
gifts bestowed on him by grateful clients, his ready wit, his 
house in Exeter, where he died in 1846, and his wish to be 
buried in the churchyard at Yarmouth in the Isle of Wight, 
the tower of which he had raised at his own cost the better 
to mark the channel at that part. Alexander belonged to the 
race of architect-engineers, now unfortunately extinct; he 
enjoyed a happy and useful life; nor will he be forgotten, for 
his works are sufficient testimony to his fame. A. &. =. 





THE RURAL COTTAGE PROBLEM. 


N 1914 a Committee was appointed by the President of the 
| Board of Agriculture and Fisheries to consider and advise 
upon plans, models, specifications, and methods of con- 
struction for rural cottages and outbuildings. The Committee 
was composed as follows :—Mr. Christopher Turnor; Mr. Cecil 
Harmsworth, M.P.; Mr. Raymond Unwin, and Mr. Lawrence 
Weaver; with Mr. Charles E. Varndell, A.R.I.B.A., of the 
Office of Woods, acting in an advisory capacity. The Com- 
mittee’s report, a very valuable document, has lately been 
reprinted; and from it we reproduce a number of interesting 
extracts, together with a selection of the designs which accom- 
pany it, five of the latter by courtesy of the proprietors of 
‘*Country Life.” The report contains, in addition to twenty- 
four designs, much information of a practical character, 
including an estimate of cost and a specification. 

In designing cottages for rural districts, says the report, the 
conditions which lead to cramped and narrow-fronted houses 
in suburban areas are entirely absent, and this type of design 
particularly should be avoided. There is ample space to secure 
straightforward planning of the rooms, and simple and orderly 
arrangement of the different houses. In country districts, 
where very often comparatively inexperienced labour is avail- 
able, any slight increase in the size of the house due to the 
adoption of a straightforward, simple plan will cost less than 
exceptional methods of construction, or the multiplication of 
cramped corners which might enable some saving to be effected 
in the cubic contents of the house. 

In a small cottage, the arrangement of the three bedrooms 
must necessarily control the planning to a large extent. Where 
the aspect of the house is approximately east and west, and 
each side therefore will receive about an equal amount of 
sunshine, it matters comparatively little upon which side the 
bedrooms are lit, and some freedom in the arrangement of this 
floor is obtained. When one side of the house faces somewhat 
nearer to the south, it becomes important that two out of the 
three bedrooms (one of those two, if possible, being the largest 
one) should be lit on the more sunny side. This determines 
whether the stairs shall be at the front of the cottage or the 
back. 

LIVING-ROOM. 


This room, as the one in which the family will mainly live, 
is the room of greatest importance; it should be given the 
preference, therefore, in the matter of aspect and the most 
careful attention in planning. The best aspect is towards the 
south or south-east, so that the room may have the sun during 
the morning. It is often an advantage for the living-room not 
to be too much exposed to the afternoon sun, though, where a 


south or south-east aspect cannot be secured, sunshine is of 
such great importance that a western aspect should be adopted. 
A living-room should never be planned with windows to the 
north, north-east, or north-west only. 

The minimum size, 165 ft. of floor area, can only be regarded 
as adequate if the room is well planned. Even then it repre- 
sents the smallest room in which the family life can be carried 
on without serious inconvenience or discomfort, and we viewed 
several living-rooms of much larger size, the occupants of which 
highly appreciated the extra space. 

The practical convenience of a living-room depends not only 
upon its size, but also upon its plan and arrangement. The 
best shape is probably not quite square, but, for a room of the 
size stated, about 14 ft. by 12 ft. If the fireplace is on one of 
the short walls, the windows should be placed on the adjacent 
long wall, and the door or doors should be placed as near as 
possible to the corner farthest from the fire and window. If the 
fireplace is on one of the long walls, the room should be made 
somewhat wider, to allow for the projection of the chimney 
breasts. The window should then be on one of the short walls, 
and the door may be at the opposite end of the long wall which 
carries the fireplace, provided it is not less than about the 
length stated above. The fire should not be placed imme- 
diately opposite the only window, otherwise the housewife will 
stand in her own light when cooking. The portions of the 
room about the fire and adjacent to the window should not 
have to be used as passage-ways from one door to another, and 
special care should be taken to avoid planning doors between 
the fire and the window. The arrangement of fires with doors 
on each side is both inconvenient and uncomfortable. 


SCULLERY. 


Many of the older-built labourers’ cottages consisted of a 
parlour and kitchen or living-room, with no scullery or wash- 
house, and there is little difference in size or cost between a 
house so planned and one with a scullery and a living-room. 
We feel, however, that the former type of house is very unde- 
sirable; where space can be afforded for only two rooms it 
cannot be good economy to provide the second in the form of 
a small parlour, which will only be used very occasionally 
and will necessitate all the dirty and untidy work of the 
household being carried on in the living-room. Such a type 
of house offers the greatest obstacles to cleanliness and tidy 
living. 

We consider that every house should have either a scuilery 
or a washhouse, or both. They serve very similar purposes 
in practice, though usually the scullery is entered from inside 
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the house and the washhouse from outside, and the former, 
therefore, is more generally useful. 

The great advantage of a scullery, or a washhouse if 
conveniently reached, is that the living-room may be relieved 
of all dirty work and may be more easily kept clean, comfortable, 
and tidy for the family life. In order that full use should be 
made of it, the scullery is best planned either to lead directly 
from the living-room, or to be accessible immediately outside 
the living-room door. The aspect of the scullery is of less 
importance than that of the living-room, but probably it is best 
if it can be arranged to face the east. An entirely sunless 
scullery is undesirable. 

The convenience of the scullery, as of the living-room, 
depends very much on its planning, and the relative position 
of doors and windows is of great importance; many sculleries 
are of comparatively little use in proportion to their size, owing 
to the space occupied by swinging doors and passage-ways from 
door to door. It is an undoubted advantage when children in 
the living-room can be kept under observation by their mother 
as she works in the scullery. 

Except where a separate outside washhouse is provided, the 
scullery should contain a copper fitted with some arrangement 
for diverting the steam into the fire, flue, or outer air; several 
such arrangements are now in general use. Space is needed 
for a mangle and other appliances. Where a sink is provided, 
it should be fixed under, or adjacent to, the window, and should 
have space on both sides if possible, or at least ample space on 
one side, for a fixed table or draining board. 

It is advisable that the scullery be fitted with a small, simple 
fireplace or cooking-stove; this is a great boon to the house- 
hold in hot weather, when a fire in the living-room causes 
discomfort. It is important, however, that the scullery should 
not be so large, or be planned in such a way, as to encourage 
its use as a living-room. Subject to this consideration, there 
can be no doubt about the convenience of a roomy scullery. It 
is of great advantage to have a small portion of the yard imme- 


diately outside the scullery paved and covered. This can 
usually be done at very little cost, and it provides a valuable 
addition to the house; on fine days much of the work can be 
carried on in the yard, while in wet weather the access under 
cover to the E.c., and the coal place if detached, enables 
personal discomfort and the bringing of dirt into the house 
to be avoided. 
BATH. 


It is a vexed question as to whether baths should be pro- 
vided in cottages for agricultural labourers, but there is no 
doubt that the demand for them increases. If provided, the 
bath must be in the scullery or washhouse, and should have a 
hinged table top. If not provided, it is in any case wise so to 
plan the scullery or washhouse that space may be available for 
the addition of a bath, whenever the rise in the standard of 
living shall require it. 


WASHHOUSE. 


In some districts custom requires a washhouse separate 
from the kitchen or scullery. In many instances it is provided 
in addition to the scullery, but sometimes it takes its place ; 
the living-room is then used for more of the everyday work 
such as the washing-up of utensils, and the washhouse only 
relieves the living-room of a few items of the work in addition 
to the washing. 

The strong objection found in some localities to the use of 
the scullery as a washhouse is principally due to the steam 
which fills the house when an old-fashioned copper is used. 
This objection can be removed to some extent by the use of a 
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steam-consuming copper, and where it is of the first import- 
ance to keep down expense the use of the scullery for washing 
undoubtedly allows of the greatest economy of space. 


LARDER. 

A good larder is required by the rural labourer, for as a 
rule he does not live very near to shops, and will therefore 
need greater storage room; moreover, he will generally consume 
a quantity of home-grown produce. A larder of the size often 
provided in an urban cottage is therefore quite inadequate for 
a rural cottage. We have suggested 18 sq. {t. as the minimum. 

The larder should face north or north-east, and never 
south or west if such an aspect can be avoided. In designing 
groups of cottages which may be adapted for various aspects, 
it is impossible always to ensure the ideal north aspect for 
larders. Where the windows face east, south-east, south, 
south-west, or west, they should be protected by outside louvred 
shutters, and if the rays of the sun cannot be kept off the 
window, it can at least be arranged that they shall not fall 
upon the shelves where food is to be kept. 

Access to the larder may be either from the scullery, from 
the lobby, as near as possible to the living-room door, or from 
the living-room itself, although it is undesirable to have too 
many doors in the living-room. The larder should be well 
lighted, and ventilated with openings covered by gauze to 
exclude flies. If there are adequate ventilating openings near 
the floor and ceiling, the window may be a fixed light, or it may 
be a Yorkshire slide window, which is a type that will open and 
yet allow of the opening being completely covered with gauze. 
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The space under the stairs; though not the best place for the 


larder, may be used for this purpose, provided care is taken 


to prevent dust and plaster dropping from the soffit of the 


stairs. 
FUEL STORE. 

This also needs to be roomy, so that the labourer may 
benefit from the convenience and economy of being able to 
store a fair amount of coal and wood. Where three bedrooms 
are to be planned in a house having only a living-room and 
scullery on the ground floor, it will be found both desirable and 
economical as a rule to include the fuel store under the main 
roof, so as to obtain greater space on the first floor and reduce 
the cost of the outbuilding. But where only three bedrooms 
are required in a house having a parlour in addition to the 
living-room and scullery, the fuel store may be more con- 
veniently planned as an adjunct to the main building and 
under the same roof as the E.c., as in some of the accom- 
panying designs. 

LoBBY AND STAIRCASE. 

The staircase may be planned to lead from the living-room, 
and if it is suitably placed there is no serious disadvantage in 
this arrangement beyond the fact that it necessitates an addi- 
tional door in the living-room, which it is desirable to avoid 
if possible. It is more convenient generally that the staircase 
should start from a lobby outside the living-room door, into 
which lobby the front door would open. 

The stairs should not be steeper than S8-in. rise and 
g-in. tread, and a proper handrail should be provided. The 
staircase should always be lighted and ventilated at or near the 
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top by means of a small window that can be readily opened. 
Where there is a turn in the stairs, the landing must not be 
made too small to allow the passing of ordinary pieces of 
furniture, or of a coffin; at a complete turn, where it is not 
possible to lift things clear of the newel post, it will be found 
that a clear width of at least 3 ft. should be allowed. 


BEDROOMS. 

In considering what size the bedrooms should be made, 
standards of cubic space can be regarded as only an approximate 
guide, since the healthfulness of a room must depend less upon 
its size than upon the proper use of the means of ventilation. 
When rooms are occupied habitually by more persons than will 
allow at least 300 cubic feet per adult, they are generally 
considered to be so overcrowded as to justify the interference of 
the local authority in the interests of public health. Such a 
standard is obviously inadequate to apply to new houses. It is 
becoming recognized that the desirable standard to keep in 
view is a minimum of 500 cubic feet for each adult, and 
250 cubic feet for each child under ten years old, and we 
consider that these are the minimum limits which it would 
be well to bear in mind when designing rural cottages. 

In the largest bedroom provision is required not only for 
the double-bed, but very frequently for one or even two cots as 
well; the floor area of this room, therefore, should never be 
less than 144 square feet, and if possible it should be larger. 
The principal bedroom having been planned, some liberty in 
apportioning the remaining space to the other bedrooms must 
be allowed, because, owing to the exigencies of planning, in one 
case it may be much easier to provide two bedrooms of unequal 
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size, and in another case two of about equal size. Where 
possible, however, the second bedroom should be large enough 
to accommodate two adults. 

While we consider that no bedroom having less than 
So square feet of floor area can be regarded as an altogether 
satisfactory room, we recognize that in many cases the third 
room must be of somewhat smaller size, suitable for a single 
person; but no room capable of being used as a sleeping-room 
should contain less than 500 cubic feet. If there is no fire- 
place an air brick in an outer wall will be of great benefit in 
keeping the air in the room fresh, and it is often desirable to 
provide one even if there is other means of ventilation. 

Cottages having the largest bedroom of sufficient size for 
two adults and one child, with two other bedrooms, each 
sufficient for either one adult or two children, would afford the 
necessary accommodation for a large number of present-day 
families. In small cottages the size of the ground floor must 
depend somewhat on the bedroom accommodation, both be- 
cause of the necessity of having the ground floor of the 
building equal in area at least to the bedroom floor, to allow 
of a simple construction, and also because, if accommodation 
is provided on the bedroom floor for additional people, greater 
space in the living-rooms is necessary if inconvenient crowding 
is not to result. 

ATTIC BEDROOMS. 

Speaking generally, in order to give comfortable accommo- 
dation, the area of the ground floor of the building should be 
not less than the area of the bedroom floor, and for this reason 
it is better as a rule not to have two bedroom stories, but to 
plan all the bedrooms on one floor. Where tiles are the 
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roof covering, and the roof must necessarily be laid with a steep 
pitch, it may be possible in some cases, by using the attic space, 
to obtain rather more bedroom accommodation for a given cost 
than could be secured if all the rooms were on one floor, though 
probably this will be somewhat exceptional. 

In country districts there is usually a great need for a 
certain number of cottages having extra bedroom accommoda- 
tion, and suitable for the larger families; often these can least 
afford the extra rent involved, and it may be thought desirable 
to provide a few houses for such families ; giving the more ample 
sleeping accommodation at the minimum cost. 

The extra expense involved in giving access to the attic 
for the sake of providing one small room in this way would 
hardly be justified except where the ground-floor area would be 
insufficient to give the necessary bedroom area on one floor, and 
it must be remembered that in some districts the by-laws 
require the external walls of two-storied houses to be built in 
14-in. brick to the first-floor level. Where this is the case it 
would probably be cheaper to enlarge the ground floor sufli- 
ciently to dispense with the need for the attic. 


PLANNING OF BEDROOMS. 


The important consideration in planning a bedroom is to 
allow sufficient space fur the bed or beds out of the draught 
from the window, so that there may be no special reason for 
keeping the window closed. The remaining space should be 
convenient for dressing purposes, and for this reason it will 
be found that an oblong room is often better than a square one, 
in which there is apt to be only narrow passage-way round the 
bed and nowhere a convenient square space. 

The objection that exists, in the case of the ground-floor 
rooms, to the door being placed in one of the corners adjacent 
to the fire, is of much less force in the case of a bedroom; 
indeed it will often be found that this is a convenient 
arrangement. Simple wardrobe cupboards are a great boon, 
and if they consist only of a wooden shelf in a recess, with a 
frame for curtains and pegs for hanging, they will serve to 
protect clothes from dust, and help the occupants to keep the 
rooms tidy. 

: PARLOUR. 

There can be no doubt about the desire in many districts for 
a parlour or sitting-room in addition to the accommodation 
described above; the strength of the desire for it is indicated 
by the general tendency to convert the scullery into a living- 
room, and the living-room into a parlour, in cases where only 
the two rooms are provided. 

General testimony, however, is confirmed by our observation 
that, in most cases, a parlour is only put to slight and occasional 
use. It appears desirable, therefore, to plan the house without 
a parlour wherever the need for economy must override other 
considerations. On the other hand, where extreme economy is 
less urgent, there seems good reason for providing a parlour, 
whether in deference to the general desire for it, or in order to 
give a room suited to purposes which the spread of education 
and culture undoubtedly tends to multiply. 

Where a parlour is provided, most of the purposes for 
which it is required can be served by a small room; but a 
room having less than 100 square feet of floor area is hardly 
worth providing at all, and indeed if the room is to be provided 
little is saved in cost by making it excessively small. The 
parlour, however, serves much less important purposes than the 
living-room, and should take second place, not only in respect 
of size, but also in the consideration of aspect. As it will be 
more commonly used in the afternoon and evening, it may face 
to the west with advantage. 





In planning the parlour, as in the case of the living-room, 
it is important so to place the door in relation to the window 
and fireplace that the traffic through it does not disturb the 
comfortable place on each side of the fire, or that most con- 
venient for work near the window. 


THE NATIONAL MEMORIAL PLAQUE 
COMPETITION. 


In July last the Government invited competitive designs 
from British-born subjects for a memorial plaque to be pre- 
sented to the next-of-kin of members of our naval and military 
forces fallen in the War. A sum of £500 was offered in prizes. 
The result of the competition, as recently announced, is as 
follows: The winner is Mr. E. Carter Preston, of Liverpool 
University, who presumably receives a prize of £250. A repro- 
duction of his design is given below, and his portrait appears 
on p. 85. Mr. Charles Wheeler was awarded second place 
for two designs, submitted under the motto ‘‘ Moolie.” He 
receives an award of £100. Other successful competitors are: 
Mr. William McMillan (‘‘Sculpengro”’), Sapper G. D. 
Macdougald (‘‘ Weary”), and Miss H. F. Whiteside (“‘Zero’’). 
The three last-named artists receive a sum of £50 each. 

The conditions of the competition stipulated that the plaque 
was to be as near as possible 18 sq. in. It could be in the 
shape of a circle 4% in. in diameter, a square of 4} in., or a 
rectangle of 5 in. by 32 in. It was suggested that the design 
should take the form of a symbolical figure subject, and with 
it had to be incorporated the inscription, ‘‘ He died for Freedom 
and Honour.” 

Mr. Preston has produced a design which, though a little 
too formal and academic, seems to fulfil the requirements very 
well. Relatives of those who have fallen in the War will be 
proud to have this symbol of their supreme sacrifice. The 
principal elements of the design are a lion, and the erect 
figure of Britannia holding a laurel wreath over an oblong 
panel, on which the name of the fallen hero will be inscribed. 
On the lower edge of the plaque the lion’s cub is biting the 








WINNING DESIGN IN THE NATIONAL MEMORIAL 
PLAQUE COMPETITION. 


By E. Carter Preston. 
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neck of the eagle. The maritime interest is plainly symbolized 
by fishes, which, although they assist in filling what would 
otherwise be blank spaces, have no organic connexion with the 
general composition. 

Mr. Preston has had some valuable previous experience of 
this class of design, having taken part with distinction in the 
competition held some little time ago by the Royal Numismatic 
Society for a medal to commemorate the Battle of Jutland. 
(See ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW for September 1917.) 

With regard to the other premiated designs (all of which 
are reproduced on Plate IV), No. 1, by Mr. Charles Wheeler, 
showing a symbolical female figure gazing at the heroes’ graves 
across the sea, is admirable in conception, but the roundel is 
somewhat inadequately filled. No. 2, by the same artist, is 
finely conceived and vigorously executed. It is more real than 
symbolical—a woman reaching up to coinfort a man who bows 
his head in grief. 

No. 3, by Mr. William McMillan, shows the same defect as 
No. 1, though not so obviously, two figures naturally filling the 
space better than one. Here also we have an excellent sugges- 
tion of the sea. No. 4, by the same artist, is the better design 
from all points of view—Britannia with outstretched arms 
significant of the Cross), and a youth reaching up to take the 
laurel wreath. 

No. 5, by Sapper G. D. Macdougald, is tenderly pathetic— 
a little figure of Love weeping among the crosses. 

No. 6, by Miss H. F. Whiteside, has certain obvious defects 
in modelling and lettering ; but there is strength and purpose in 
the design—the fallen figure indistinctly defined, and the upright 
one flinging out his arms to greet the sun that rises over the sea. 

The memorial plaque is to be executed in bronze. 





MR. E. CARTER PRESTON. 
Winner of the National Memorial Plaque Competition. 
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IMPERIAL WAR GRAVES COMMISSION. 


Ir was recently announced by the Secretary of the War 
Office that the Government had undertaken to bear the cost 
of laying out, enclosing, planting, and maintaining British 
military cemeteries abroad and of providing suitable head- 
stones for the graves wherever possible. The Imperial War 
Graves Commission had under consideration a report from 
Lieut.-Colonel Sir Frederic Kenyon, Director of the British 
Museum, who had been appointed adviser to the Commission 
with regard to the laying out and architectural treatment of 
cemeteries, and who had consulted the representatives of the 
various Churches and religious bodies, and had paid special 
visits to France and Belgium to study the local conditions and 
to acquaint himself with the opinion of the armies in the field 
on the subject. The chief recommendations were : 

(a) That the principle of equality of treatment laid down 
by the Commission should be carried out by the erection over 
the graves of all officers and men in the war cemeteries abroad 
of headstones of uniform size, but, in each case, distinctive as 
regards design of the regiment or other unit to which the officer 
or man belonged. 

(b) That in addition to the individual headstone there 
should be in each cemetery central memorials inscribed with 
some appropriate phrase or text. 

(c) That the constructional work in the cemeteries should 
be carried out under the general supervision of three principal 
architects: Mr. Reginald Blomfield, Sir Edwin Lutyens, and 
Mr. Herbert Baker. 

Sir Frederic Kenyon’s proposals were generally approved, 
and it was agreed that, with a view to arriving at an accurate 
estimate of the cost of carrying them out, the necessary 
authority should be obtained to proceed, on plans approved 
by the three principal architects, with the work of laying 
out, enclosing, and planting, and the erection of headstones 
and central memorials in three selected cemeteries in France 
or Belgium which contain the graves of both British and 
Dominion soldiers. On this estimate could be based the . 
recommendation which the Commission would make regarding 
the proportion of the total cost to be borne by the Govern- 
ments of the United Kingdom and of the Overseas Dominions. 

It was announced that regiments and other military forma- 
tions had been asked to send in their own suggestions for the 
design of headstones. These were now being received by the 
Commission, and it was decided that the offer of the Directors 
of the National Gallery and the Wallace Collection and 
Mr. Macdonald Gill to assist in the final selection should be 
accepted. It was stated that some, if not all, of the Dominions 
would decide on a headstone representing the Dominion rather 
than individual regiments. 

A committee was appointed to consider the special ques- 
tions arising with regard to the graves of Indian soldiers. 


INCREASE IN THE PRICE OF “THE 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW.” 


WitH the May issue the price of THE ARCHITECTURAL 
REviEW will be raised to 2s. The Proprietors regret the 
necessity for this step, which is unavoidable ; all the elements 
of production—paper, process blocks, and printing—having 
increased enormously in cost. The above advance is purely 
a temporary measure; the price will be reduced as soon as 
circumstances allow. 





NEW BOOKS. 


A HISTORY OF THE ABBEY OF ST. ALBAN. 


IF we owe a tremendous debt to the medieval ecclesiastics 
who have left us such masses of materials of history, we are 
scarcely less under obligation tothe patient and industrious sifters 
of the heaps. Would that there were more ransackers of the 
archives, which, private and public, are more or less accessible, or 
else either jealously kept in obscurity or unwittingly buried in 
oblivion. It may be safely conjectured that, hidden away in 
muniment chests, in cellars, lofts, and secret recesses, there are 
ancient documents that, brought to light, would revise or 
reverse many historical conclusions. But even when pipe-roll 
and parchment, register and diary, are freely and openly 
available for research, they do not receive adequate attention ; 
the workers in this field being few because the rewards, either 
in money or in fame, are disproportionately small for the 
labour and scholarship that such investigations demand. 
Unless a man have leisure and means he cannot, unaided, 
afford to gratify a taste for archival research. That fine 
phrase, ‘‘the endowment of research,” should never have been 
a monopoly of the metallurgists ; it has an obvious application 
to archeology. 

In his siftings of the dust of ages, the archivist has need for 
a most discriminating sieve; for, as Mr. Rushbrook Williams 
reminds us in the second sentence of his first chapter, the 
historian is less baffled by the lack of information than by the 
difficulty of disentangling fact from fiction. ‘‘ For seven 
centuries,” he says, ‘‘there persisted, in the brethren of 
St. Alban’s Abbey, a body of men who deemed it a duty to 
enhance the reputation of their patron and the glorious 
antiquity of the house over which he presided. Stimulated by 
pious zeal, successive generations sought for the minutest 
details of the martyr’s death, and for the precise circumstances 
of the foundation of the Abbey. The brethren felt themselves 
in duty bound to supplement the deficiency of early informa- 
tion regarding matters so important. Accordingly, incidents 
were fabricated, dates were discovered, version after version 
was produced, each more full and better informed than the 
last. In consequence, the original facts became by degrees 
overlaid with a mass of fictitious detail. Indeed, the more 
circumstantial and convincing the version, the later and less 
trustworthy does it prove to be.” 

Matthew Paris, the thirteenth-century historian of the 
Abbey, put into plausible literary form the traditions current 
in his day, and upon him the later historians—Dugdale, New- 
come, and some more modern men—have depended too 
trustfully. Mr. Rushbrook Williams brings to his task the 
cautious mind and the scholarly equipment of the scientific 
historian of to-day, and his monograph may be regarded as 
a sound and solid contribution to the history of early England, 
since life in an abbey naturally reflects in a considerable 
degree the conditions outside. Moreover, its abbots were often 
astute men of affairs, in close touch with the movement of 
their times. Also they were commonly well-versed not only 
in statecraft, but also in the minor matters of governance. 
They acquired much experience and skill in the buying and 
selling, management and husbandry, of estates. It is probable, 
therefore—nay, certain—that to them may be traced much 
that is fundamental in our land laws, systems of tenure, 
methods of taxation; and the science of political economy may 
have had its germs in their observations. On these subjects, 
and on other aspects of sociology, much curious information 
is to be gleaned from Mr. Williams’s book. At the dissolution 


of the Abbey its site was granted to Sir Richard Lee, who 
promptly pulled down all the conventual buildings on the 
south side of the Abbey Hill for the sake of the material. 
“Only the church itself and the great gate were preserved, 
purchased by the townsfolk who had for so long groaned 
beneath the sway of the house. These edifices to-day remain 
the only traces above ground to mark the site of the noble 
monastery which upheld for so many centuries the fame of the 
Proto-martyr of England.” It is rather disappointing to find 
that the references to building are few and unimportant ; but, 
as we have seen, there is full treatment of many matters that 
are cognate, and from which, inductively, the architect may 
derive various useful inferences ; and the book is fruitful reading 
for all who know how to interpret aright the annals of social 
development. 

“ History of the Abbey of St. Alban” By L. F. Rushbrook Williams, 
B.A, B.Litt., F.R.Hist.Soc., etc., Fellow of AU Souls College. Longmans, 
Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, F.C. Price 75. 6d. net. 


PAINT AND POETICS. 


ACCORDING to the reader’s temperament or casual mood, 
Mr. Kiddier’s rhapsodical ebullitions on colour will be regarded 
either with rapture or disgust. There is no middle course with 
it: either you will hate it or you will love it, put it in your 
breast pocket near your heart or throw it behind the fire. 
If your melting mood comes first, you may, in remembrance 
of it, spare the book from the fate to which uncompromising 
common sense would consign it, but woe betide it if it happens 
at first to catch you in your sterner mood. In our case, instant 
dislike of the title, “‘ The Oracle of Colour,” followed immedi- 
ately by intense hatred of the glaring idiosyncrasy of the type- 
display on the title-page, caused us to fling down the book 
with as near an approach to disgust as a eupeptic reviewer 
ever permits himself. Happily the book fell open at the 
dedication, which would melt a heart of stone. So that there 
was at least one tender grace in the book, and with a little 
patience one might chance to find others. Nor was the quest 
entirely vain. Amidst much mere froth there is occasional 
iridescence. ‘‘ When light first dawned, colour was the added 
charm, the garland thrown in upon the things men need, 
God's gratuity to a grey world, the miracle of His afterthought : 
His finishing touch with which He smiled!” Stronger, but 
with less grace, is: ‘‘ The source of vision is God. As to the 
devil, he does not see that he is the devil : if he did, he would 
die from shock.” Which is as much as to say that sudden 
self-realization would leave but a sorry remnant of the German 
army. This isa fair sample of the smart sayings that bubble 
up in the book at frequent intervals. To strive after epigram 
is not an indictable offence. Dora has not yet intervened, 
although the dubious industry is spreading. On the whole, 
this is a charming little book—always oracular, egotistic, naive, 
paradoxical, but never tiresome. Sometimes it is poetical, 
whether or not the ‘‘skimble-skamble stuff” is measured out 
in lengths and rounded up with rhyme-endings. Hear the 
author on this head: ‘‘ The painter is a man with child-like 
personality: he must talk as he feels. Unlike the journalists, 
he cannot clothe himself with the gorgeous flowers of non- 
committal speech or show an intellect without a soul . . . He 
lays his soul bare or remains dumb. He isa poet.” That the 
author has a neat knack of versification is shown by the inclu- 
sion of two specimens of his skill in this kind—‘‘ The Rain” 
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and ‘‘ The Vision.” Both reveal a ‘childlike personality,” as 
well as easy movement in the sonnet form. It may be per- 
missible to quote a few lines from “ The Rain” :— 

O in my heart | love the fragrant rain 

That plashes with God's laughter in the sound 

The lofty elm, the lowly turf around, 

Primming the buttercup and all his train. 

The rest of the sonnet is even better, and is of such promise 
that the author had better make up his mind at once whether 
he can best express his individuality in poetry or paint. 
Otherwise he may sit down between two stools. 

“ The Oracle of Colour.” By William Kiddier, Author of Tit 


Profanity of Paint.’ London: A, C. Fifield, 13 Clifford's Inn, E.C.4. 
Price 2s. net. 


CONCRETE COTTAGE CONSTRUCTION. 


A BOOK on the building of concrete cottages is not only 
timely, but fills a gap. Books on concrete construction are very 
numerous; but, so far as we are aware, this particular phase of 
it has not hitherto formed the subject of a separate treatise, 
dealing adequately and in detail with the special application 
of the material to small buildings. In ‘‘ Concrete Cottages, 
Small Garages, and Farm Buildings,” Mr. Albert Lakeman 
seems to have ransacked all available sources of information, 
and to have overlooked no point of importance. His manual, 
indeed, we are dispose1 to regard as a model of thoroughness 
and completeness, erring, if at all, in the minuteness with 
which it expounds theory and practice. Lured on by the very 
lucid explanation of every step, inexpert persons may be 
tempted to try their hand at building. This contingency, 
however, is quite negligible, and is without weight as com- 
pared with the advantage of clear exposition, even where 
information is sought by an expert, who will tolerate willingly 
the description of a dozen things he already knows for the sake 
of the one point on which he may happen to be in doubt; and 
since it may be pretty safely assumed that the aggregate 
ignorance of the experts as a body excludes very few points, the 
fullness of such a treatise is amply justified. What are redun- 
dancies to one may be essentials to another. 

In Chapter I the first section discusses accommodation and 
planning, the choice of materials, the advantages of using 
concrete blocks for cottage construction, and the inapplica- 
bility of reinforced concrete to this class of work; the second 
section deals exhaustively with methods and general details of 
construction ; floors, roofs, staircases, and window and door 
details occupying each a special section ; while Sections VII 
and VIII deal respectively with joinery and fittings generally, 
and labour-saving devices. Chapter II treats of the construc- 
tion of small buildings other than cottages, such as garages, 
cowhouses, stables, barns and sheds, piggeries, dairies, green- 
houses, and root-cellars. Chapter III affords a very complete 
summary of general information for the builder, comprising 
invaluable tips on plant generally, layout and supervision, 
yard work, site work, organization, and block-making. In 
Chapter IV we get back to cottages ; but in this instance it is not 
construction but design upon which attention is concentrated. 
Here, again, the advice is wholly sound, if a little familiar, as 
when it is said that ‘‘ The plan should be straightforward and 
simple, with no waste space, and eccentricities should be avoided. 
There is a great tendency to strive for originality at all costs, 
and some designers prefer a type or feature which is original 
and unsuitable to one which is ordinary and quite satisfactory. 
This leads to designs which are often displeasing, whereas the 
designer who possesses a natural talent, and who strives for 
simplicity and good proportion, will soon begin to express his 
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individuality in a manner which leads to satisfactory results 
because it is spontaneous. Originality is a decided asset to the 
designer, provided it is governed by the principles of good 
design and the conditions of reasonable cost.’’ Many examples 
of concrete cottages by different designers are illustrated; and 
it may here be observed that the illustrations throughout are 
a very valuable feature of the book. There are more than two 
hundred of them, a drawing or a photographic view being 
allotted to every point that seems to require it. 

The final chapter explains and illustrates with characteristic 
thoroughness the construction of tiles and fence-posts; and the 
book, as a whole, may be confidently recommended as a trust- 
worthy, most serviceable, and very comprehensive guide to 
every aspect of the subject comprehended by its title. Archi- 
tects, as well as landowners and estate-agents, municipalities, 
and the large army of builders who will presently participate 
in the tremendous boom in cottage building, will find in it 
much practical guidance in a mode of construction for which a 
great future may be confidentiy predicted. 

“Concrete Cottages, Small Garages, and Farm Buildings” Edited 
by Albert Lakeman, MS.A., MLC. Published for the Concrete 


Utilities Bureau by Concrete Publications, Ltd.. 4 Catherine Street, 
Lidwych, London, W.C. 


“THE YEAR’S ART, 1918.” 

In “The Year's Art,” the Editor’s review of events is 
always a captivating feature. It has in it more shrewd 
common sense than one dares to hope for in ordinary gossip 
about art, is sane in its judgments, free from cant, catholic 
in outlook, and vivacious in style. This year, in spite of the 
War, there is no dearth of matter plastic to his hand. There 
is, for instance, the celebrated case of the disputed Romney, 
which is summarized racily yet with scrupulous fairness, and 
Mr. Justice Darling’s very lucid judgment is usefully added. 
Other notable happenings that are duly chronicled and tersely 
commented upon are the Red Cross Art Sale at which Lady 
Wernher, bidding against Sir George Agnew and Mr. Louis 
Duveen, secured Fred Walker’s ‘‘The Plough” for 5 400 
guineas, and afterwards presented that fine picture to the 
National Gallery ; the extraordinary demand for money that 
led to the sale of so many works of art; the realization of the 
huge sum of 24,200 guineas for Raeburn’s ‘‘ The Macnab”; 
and the bequest to Manchester by the late Mr. James Blair 
of a collection valued at £200,000. It is also recalled that the 
obituary list of the year includes the names of Rodin, Degas, 
and Matthew Maris. 

Among the plates (which are always an acceptable feature 
of this annual) are the Hop2 Athene, which realized 6,800 
guineas, and the Antinous (5,600 guineas) from the same col- 
lection; the late seventeenth-century bedstead from Boughton 
House, given by the Duke of Buccleuch to the Victoria and 
Albert Museum: a page from an English illuminated missal 
given by Mr. Otto Beit to the same museum; yet a third 
donation to the same lucky institution—a Japanese lacquered 
box presented by the four children of the late Sir J. J. Trevor 
Lawrence; and a few notable new pictures; Miss Lucy Kemp- 
Welch’s ‘‘ Forward—the Guns,” purchased by the trustees of 
the Chantrey Bequest, forming a spirited and topical frontis- 
piece. Handy lists comprise art institutions, the art sales of 
the year, addresses of fine art dealers, and a directory of artists 
and art workers. ; 


“ The Year's Art, 1918.? A concise epitome of all matters relating 
to the Arts of Painting, Sculpture, Engraving, and Architecture, and 
to the Schools of Design, which have occurred during the year 1917,’ 
together with information respecting the events of the year 1918. 
With full-page illustrations. Compiled by A.C. R. Carter. London: 
Hutchinson & Co., 34 Paternoster Row. Price 7s. 6d. net. 











THE REBUILDING OF LONDON AFTER’ THE 


GREAT FIRE. 


OLLOWING is a précis of the paper under this title 
k read by Mr. W.G. Bell, F.R.A.S., at the Royal Institute 
of British Architects on Monday, 4 March :— 

Restoration London, like all European capitals of the time, 
covered comparatively small ground, and that very thickly. 
The City and its Liberties, within which the Great Fire 
raged, formed the densest centre of population, and the chief 
commercial, manufacturing, and trading area of the town, 
which had grown out to Westminster and north towards 
Spitalfields and Clerkenwell. The flames of September 1666 
burnt through 436 acres of crowded property, leaving in ruins 
eighty-seven parish churches, St. Paul’s Cathedral with bare 
wails open to the sky, and the Guildhall in the same condition, 
the Royal Exchange, Custom House, and Sessions House 
destroyed, and no fewer than 13,200 houses, mostly timber- 
built, in heaped débris. There were six prisons burnt and 
forty-four Livery Companies’ halls. Fire insurance being 
then unknown, the owners of houses and merchandise con- 
sumed were confronted with a dead, irrecoverable loss. 

It has been said that the calamity, the greatest that 
London has known, was repaired in a few years. The inscrip- 
tion upon the Fire Monument definitely states: ‘‘ London rises 
again, whether with greater speed or greater magnificence is 
doubtful; three short years complete that which was con- 
sidered the work of an age.’’ Echard and other historians 
are a little more modest in their claims, giving four or five years 
as the term. The facts do not support these boastful asser- 
tions, which, unfortunately, have for two and a half centuries 
clouded all our ideas, minimizing the vast magnitude of the 
task undertaken by the citizens. 

The Acts for the Rebuilding of London and for setting up 
the Court of Fire Judges to decide disputes were passed six 
months after the Fire. The recovery at the outset was so slow 
that by December 1667 the foundations had been staked out 
‘for 650 houses only. Samuel Rolle, the divine, nineteen 
months after the Fire, estimated that there were then 800 
houses newly built. Merchants who had built in Cheapside 
and other important streets delayed utilizing their houses, 
fearing thieves as well as unprofitable trade till the City had 
made further progress. Meanwhile much was done by the 
City Corporation, though badly hampered for want of funds, 
in straightening certain principal streets, clearing away sharp 
corners, and reducing steep acclivities. Houses rose singly on 
the separate owner's sites, and only in after years were the 
buildings continuous. The Rebuilding Act and powers exer- 
cised by the City surveyors ensured that they should key 
correctly. 

Parliament's only financial contribution was the Coal Dues, 
themselves partly paid by the distressed citizens. Originally 
1s. per chaldron, or ton, and restricted in operation to ten 
years, they brought in to Midsummer Day 1670—nearly four 
years after the Fire—the meagre sum of £32,630. The im- 
possibility of restoring London’s public buildings with such 
restricted means was recognized in the Additional Building 
Act of 1670, which raised the Coal Dues to 3s. per ton, and 
extended the term to twenty years. The City from this 
revenue and from loans restored Guildhall, Wren’s work being 
completed in December 1674, at a cost of £37,422. Newgate 


was patched up sufficiently to serve its historic purpose as a 
gaol till 1670, when rebuilding was begun, and was finished 
in 1675. Ludgate Debtors’ Prison was rebuilt in 1673. The 
new Royal Exchange, raised at the joint charge of the Mercers 
Company and the City Corporation, was opened in Septem- 
ber 1669. Crown revenues bore the cost of the Customs 
House. 

Little real progress was made with rebuilding the London 
streets till the spring of 1668, when about 1,200 houses were 
under scaffolding, activity falling off towards the winter. In 
the spring of 1669 a somewhat larger number of new houses 
were under construction, about 1,400, and this rate was con- 
tinuous till the autumn of 1670. Thereafter it greatly 
slackened, and labour was diverted to the erection of public 
buildings and churches. By 1672-3 the commercial needs of 
the capital were substantially satisfied. 

In the matter of private enterprise the Livery Companies, 
to their enduring credit, led the way in the rebuilding of 
London. They raised funds for the restoration of their halls, 
in many cases before the dwelling-houses and warehouses of 
individual liverymen could be rebuilt. The cost of building 
to-day (before the dislocation in prices caused by the European 
War) is from two to two and a half times as much as in the 
time of Charles II. It is unlikely that the houses newly built 
in the City exceeded nine thousand in number. The reduction 
from 13,200 is strikingly large, and indicates that the improve- 
ment of London after the Great Fire was more important than 
has been generally conceded—much larger, in fact, than I had 
been prepared for; but I have been compelled to accept these 
figures after perusal of the accounts for staking out founda- 
tions. Taking £300 as the average building cost of each of 
9,000 City houses, we arrive at £6,075,000 as the burden borne 
by the citizens in rebuilding their houses expressed in modern 
money values. 

Outwardly London appeared to be prosperous while all this 
money was being spent, but in fact it was passing through 
severe financial depression. The City treasury was filled and 
emptied vicariously from day to day. On loans for rebuilding 
St. Paul’s over several years £88,000 was paid in interest. 
Dwellings and shops were unlet, wanting tenants. It is 
startling to learn that there were in 1672, as a contemporary 
writer asserts, whole streets of houses standing in the City 
uninhabited, ‘‘and no person so much as asks the price of 
any.” 

London after the Fire remained for a decade, and then for 
a second decade, a city marked all over with ruins. The Act 
under which the churches were rebuilt was not passed till 
1670. Fourteen churches only had been completed by 1678, 
twelve years after the Fire. By the year 1683 London pos- 
sessed twenty-five of its new churches. Seventeen years had 
then passed; three churches were but lately begun, and there 
were still six others waiting to be commenced from the foun- 
dations. St. Paul's Cathedral still required twenty-seven years 
for completion. Facts like these, added to what has been said 
concerning the time required for the public buildings and 
streets of new houses, make ridiculous the claim upon the 
Fire Monument that London, more magnificent than ever, 
was restored complete in the short span of three years. 
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